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ABSTRACT 



Many state legislators are currently debating the issue of 
providing universal preschool education. This document analyzes the 
governmental role in preschool education and concludes that government should 
remain neutral with regard to the provision of such programs. The paper 
describes steps many states have taken to implement universal preschool 
programs, notes that 37 states fund prekindergarten programs, suggests that 
it is likely that mandatory attendance in such programs will appear in the 
near future, and discusses declines in student achievement since the 1960s. 
The report challenges the arguments of universal preschool supporters that 
there is a child-care crisis, that preschools will provide the environment 
necessary tp promote healthy development that parents and many child care 
settings fail to provide, and that preschool can inoculate children against 
problems associated with poor and one-parent families. The report also 
critiques the Perry Preschool Project, the Abecedarian Project, and Head 
Start. It concludes that even the largest and best known early intervention 
program for low income children, Head Start, has been a failure, and that 
evidence shows that middle-class children gain little, if anything, from 
early education. In addition, the report maintains that it is irresponsible 
to expand public schools when so many schools fail to educate the children 
already enrolled. The report concludes that the government should remain 
neutral with regard to early intervention, neither subsidizing early 
intervention programs nor changing the tax code to favor stay-at-home 
parenting. (Contains 105 notes.) (KB) 
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IS NO GOLDEN TICKET 



Why Government Should Not Enter the Preschool Business 



by Darcy Ann Olsen 



Executive Summary 
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Across the country legislators are deciding whether to 
require public school districts to provide no-fee 
prekindergarten classes for all three- and four-year-olds. 
Georgia and New York have implemented universal preschool 
programs for four-year-olds, and other states have taken 
steps in that direction. Those programs are voluntary so 
far, but there have been calls for mandatory participation. 

Most advocates of public preschool argue that early 
schooling of low- income children is an investment that pays 
off in the long term by reducing the number of children who 
will perform poorly in school, become teenage parents, com- 
mit criminal acts, or depend on welfare. Other advocates 
of public preschool see it as a way to subsidize child 
care . 




Experience provides little reason to believe universal 
preschool would significantly benefit children, regardless 
of family income. For nearly 40 years, local, state, and 
federal governments and diverse private sources have funded 
early intervention programs for low-income children, and 
benefits to the children have been few and fleeting. There 
is also evidence that middle-class children gain little, if 
anything, from preschool. Benefits to children in public 
preschools are unlikely to be greater or more enduring. 



Public preschool for younger children is irresponsi- 
ble, given the failure of the public school system to edu- 
cate the children currently enrolled. The desire to "do 
something" for young children should be tempered by the 
facts, and proposals for universal preschool should be 
re j ected . 
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Introduction 



Should legislators expand the public school system to 
include three- and four-year-old children? Should school- 
ing for preschool-aged children be compulsory as it is for 
most five- and six-year-olds? Legislators across the 
country are debating those questions, and several states 
have already made decisions. 

Georgia and New York legislators implemented universal 
preschool for four-year-olds in 1993 and 1997, respective- 
ly, and Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Kentucky have taken 
steps in that direction. The California Department of 
Education has recommended that public preschool be made 
available to all three- and four-year-olds, and appropriate 
legislation has been introduced. And in 1998 Vermont 
state legislator Bill Suchmann proposed a study of the 
cost of compulsory preschool for all three- and four-year- 
olds, saying that compulsion is the only way to guarantee 
that children have an equal opportunity for education. 1 

Supporters of universal preschool frequently argue 
that most parents fail to provide their children with the 
experiences and environment necessary to promote their 
healthy development. Suchmann explains, "Many children do 
not have parents available at home or even capable of 
appropriate intellectual stimulation." 2 The result is that 
many children are not "ready to learn" when they enter 
kindergarten. Consequently, those children perform at a 
substandard academic level, which leads to long-term prob- 
lems including low educational attainment and juvenile 
delinquency. Proponents of preschool believe they can 
prevent those problems by intervening before children enter 
kindergarten. The California Department of Education's 
Universal Preschool Task Force puts it this way: "The con- 

cept of universal preschool recognizes that before children 
enter kindergarten, much of their potential for learning 
and healthy growth has already been determined. . . . 

Effective early childhood education is crucial to chil- 
dren's later success and well-being." 3 

Whether or not one agrees with the advocates' premises, 
experience shows that there is little reason to believe 
universal preschool would significantly benefit children. 
Since the 1960s hundreds of privately and publicly funded 
early intervention programs have failed to significantly 
benefit participating children. The largest and best 
known early intervention program, Head Start, has been a 
failure. The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
synthesized the findings from the impact studies on Head 
Start and concluded that the program had no meaningful, 
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long-term effects on the cognitive, social, or emotional 
development of participating children: "In the long run, 

cognitive and socioemotional test scores of former Head 
Start students do not remain superior to those of disad- 
vantaged children who did not attend Head Start. " 4 

Furthermore, evidence shows that middle-class children 
stand to gain little, if anything, from early education. 

In fact, many child development experts have argued that 
formal schooling can actually be harmful to young chil- 
dren. Finally, it is simply irresponsible to expand pub- 
lic schools when so many are failing to educate the chil- 
dren already enrolled. For those reasons, legislators 
would be wise to reject proposals for universal preschool. 



Proposals for Universal Preschool 

Proposals for universal preschool vary from state to 
state and from person to person. Advocates of universal 
preschool differ on such things as whether preschool 
should include infants and toddlers, whether parents should 
be charged an income-based fee, whether preschool should 
be formal and highly structured or informal and casual, 
whether programs should be school based or community-wide, 
and whether attendance should be voluntary or compulsory. 
Nevertheless, there is general agreement among advocates 
that preschool programs should be made available, at a 
minimum, to all three- and four-year-olds regardless of 
family income. 

Universal preschool plans are not aimed solely at 
children who have traditionally been labeled "disadvan- 
taged" --that is, those from low- income families. 5 The 
Carnegie Corporation explains, "Make no mistake about it: 
underachievement is not a crisis of certain groups: it is 

not limited to the poor; it is not a problem afflicting 
other people's children. Many middle- and upper-income 
children are also falling behind intellectually. " 6 As 
Sharon L. Kagan, president of the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children and senior associate at 
the Bush Center in Child Development and Social Policy at 
Yale University, and Nancy E. Cohen, a graduate student in 
the Department of Psychology at the University of 
California at Berkeley, put it: "The problems in early 

care and education are legion for poor children and fami- 
lies, but they impact all young children." 7 

A majority of preschool proponents claim that such 
programs can ensure a child's healthy development. In 
addition, they claim that early schooling can inoculate 
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children against problems during adolescence and early 
adulthood, such as low academic achievement, drug use, 
teenage pregnancy, juvenile delinquency, and unemployment. 
For example, the California Department of Education's 
Universal Preschool Task Force wrote, "Extensive research 
in recent years has demonstrated the undeniable influence 
of preschool education on children's later success in 
school. When children experience success in school, 
numerous other problems, such as dropping out of school, 
delinquency, crime, and teenage pregnancy, are prevented." 8 

Other advocates of universal preschool simply see it 
as a way to provide daycare. For example, Edward F. 

Zigler, director of the Bush Center in Child Development 
and Social Policy at Yale University and a cofounder of 
Head Start, supports universal preschool for three- and 
four-year-olds as a school-based approach to child care. 9 
It is important to note that Zigler has spoken against 
mandatory participation, and he has also argued that for- 
mal schooling per se may be premature and dangerous for 
many young children. In short, Zigler argues, "Our four- 
year-olds do have a place in school, but it is not at a 
school desk. " 10 

Still other advocates see universal preschool as having 
a dual purpose. For example, Lisbeth Schorr, director of 
the Project on Effective Interventions at Harvard 
University, argues that federal-state and public-private 
agencies must commit to "first, a universal preschool pro- 
gram, providing all 3- and 4-year-olds with access to a set- 
ting offering both a high-quality preschool experience and 
child care during the hours that parents work . . . [and, 

second, a] universal system of supports to ensure that 
infants and toddlers get the best possible start on life." 11 

Many advocates share Schorr's desire to provide uni- 
versal preschool or daycare for infants and toddlers . For 
example, in "Not by Chance," Kagan and Cohen write, 

"Stated most simply, the 'Not By Chance’ mission is that 
by the year 2010, high-quality early care and education 
programs will be available and accessible to all children 
from birth to age five whose parents choose , to enroll 
them. " 12 



Kagan and Cohen conservatively estimate the cost of 
such a program at $116 billion a year. 13 They arrived at 
that estimate by multiplying the number of eligible chil- 
dren, 20 million, by the average per child cost of public 
education in 1994, $5,800. Kagan and Cohen say that in 
some ways the figure is too high, since not all parents 
would enroll their children. In other ways, however, they 
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believe the figure is too low. For example, they say that 
"quality" early care and education programs would likely 
cost more than $5,800 per child per year. Indeed, that 
seems probable considering the lower student-teacher ratios 
that would almost certainly be required to care for 
infants and toddlers and the cost of capital expansion, 
among other things . 

Proponents of universal preschool have various ideas 
for funding such programs, but there seems to be a consen- 
sus that all taxpayers, rather than parents themselves, 
should have to pay for the programs . According to Kagan 
and Cohen, "The public must acknowledge its role and pick 
up more of the tab for early care and education. . . . The 
public--not simply the direct consumers --should be respon- 
sible for funding American early care and education." 14 
They suggest possible mechanisms for funding, including 
individual and corporate income taxes, federal payroll 
taxes, trust funds, and new sales or excise taxes. 



Preschool and Public Education Today 

New York and Georgia have implemented universal pre- 
school programs, and Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Kentucky have taken significant steps in that direction. 15 
All told, 37 states fund prekindergarten programs. 16 
Fourteen of those states target four-year-olds only, and 
13 target both three- and four-year-olds . Only 10 of the 
37 states have established specific family income levels as 
required criteria for child eligibility, and not all of the 
remaining states plan to serve all children. A vast major- 
ity of programs use public schools to provide services, and 
some include parenting education and home-based 
components . 17 

Twenty-four states fund statewide, comprehensive pro- 
grams for infants and toddlers. 18 Those programs typically 
include home visits to parents with newborns, parenting 
education, and limited child care. The National Center 
for Children in Poverty reports, "In many states there is 
a deepening commitment to comprehensive programs and plan- 
ning for young children and families." In fact, since 
1996, 10 states have started or expanded programs for 

infants and toddlers. 19 Per state spending on those pro- 
grams ranges from $300,000 to over $200 million. 20 

In addition, states supplement state funds with feder- 
al funds. In 1997 approximately $11.5 billion in federal 
funds was available for child care and early education 
activities through five major programs: Head Start, the 
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Child Care and Development Fund, the Child and Dependent 
Care Tax Credit, the Child and Adult Care Food Program, 
and the Social Services Block Grant. 21 That estimate does 
not include funds for more than 85 other federal preschool 
and child-care programs for children from birth through 
age five. 22 Most federal funds can be used at the states' 
discretion to pay for child-care and early education pro- 
grams such as public preschool. As more and more states 
open public preschools, it is likely that there will be 
more pressure on federal legislators to increase the 
amount of federal funds available for that purpose. 

Few legislators, thus far, have proposed mandatory 
attendance. However, if the history of public education 
is any indicator, it is likely that such mandates will 
appear in time. For example, in 1898 only 10 states had 
compulsory school attendance laws, and they generally 
applied to children between the ages of 8 and 14 and 
required attendance for a few months per year. 23 Today all 
50 states have compulsory attendance laws, and many apply 
to children between the ages of 5 and 18 and require 
attendance for at least eight months per year. 24 The trend 
has been to expand the duration of required attendance to 
include both younger (age 5 and below) and older (age 18) 
students. 25 At present, the U.S. Department of Education 
reports, "The notion of transforming schools into all-day, 
year-round learning centers appears to be a popular one." 26 
Given historic and current trends, it seems likely that 
the mandatory participation of three- and four-year-old 
children in preschool could be required by many states in 
the early part of the next century. 

The trend of expanding the responsibilities of the 
public school system does not bode well for America's 
youngsters, particularly given the gross failure of the 
public school system to educate the children who are cur- 
rently enrolled. Although we're spending five times more 
per pupil than we did in the 1940s and more than twice 
what we spent in the 1960s (adjusted for inflation) , stu- 
dent achievement scores on a variety of competency exams 
have plummeted. Results of the 1994 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress showed that 57 percent of high 
school seniors scored below the "basic" level of history 
achievement, that is, they answered fewer than 42 percent 
of the questions correctly. The Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study, released in 1996, found 
that U.S. eighth-graders scored below the average of stu- 
dents from 40 nations on math and just above the average 
on science. Scholastic Aptitude Test scores have fallen 
from 978 in 1963 to 904 today. 27 The public schools’ fail- 
ings have forced colleges and businesses to do the work of 
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the high schools: by the late 1980s, 21 percent of U.S. 

college freshmen were taking remedial writing courses and 
16 percent were taking remedial reading courses . And a 
recent survey of 200 major corporations found that 22 per- 
cent of them teach employees reading and 41 percent teach 
writing . 28 

In addition, the poor quality of public schools has 
been faulted as a primary reason for the growing disparity 
between "haves" and "have-nots." As Cato's executive vice 
president David Boaz argues in Liberating Schools : 

Education in the Inner City . 

Education used to be a poor child's ticket out 
of the slums; now it is part of the system that 
traps people in the underclass. In a modern 
society a child who never learns to read ade- 
quately--much less to add and subtract, to write, 
to think logically and creatively--will never be 
able to lead a fully human life. He or she will 
be left behind by the rest of society. Our huge 
school systems, controlled by politics and 
bureaucracies, are increasingly unable to meet 
the needs of individual children. Too many 
children leave school uneducated, unprepared, and 
unnoticed by the bureaucracy. 29 

Given the relentless failure of the public school 
system to educate child after child, year after year, the 
downward extension of public schooling to three- and four- 
year-olds is ill-conceived and exceedingly irresponsible. 30 



What Advocates Claim and What Research Shows 

Interest in universal preschool has been increasing 
for several reasons. One reason is that public preschool 
is seen as a solution to the so-called child-care crisis. 
But the notion of a child-care crisis ignores research that 
shows that affordable, high-quality child care is widely 
available for families of all socioeconomic levels. 31 

A second reason is that advocates claim that pre- 
school will provide the experiences and environment neces- 
sary to promote the healthy development of children, which 
parents themselves and many preschool and child-care set- 
tings fail to do. Yet there is no scientific consensus on 
what constitutes quality child care, nor have any 
researchers examined the long-term effects on children of 
various child-care arrangements. 32 In fact, the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development argues 
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that child-care factors account for only 1.3 percent to 
3.6 percent of differences in cognitive and language per- 
formance, compared with the 5 percent to 41 percent of the 
differences that are traceable to all variables, including 
family income, mother's vocabulary, the child's gender, and 
family environment. 33 And, as this paper will show, there 
is no evidence that universal preschool would promote 
children's healthy development or result in lasting gains 
to children. Indeed, there is a large body of evidence 
indicating that early schooling can be harmful to young 
children . 

Finally, interest in preschool is increasing because 
advocates have advanced the theory that it can inoculate 
children against problems that are often associated with 
poor and one-parent families, including below-average 
school performance, drug use, teenage pregnancy, and juve- 
nile delinquency. Advocates have made the following 
claims : 



• Preschool saves money by improving students ' academ- 
ic performance: "Investing $1 in quality early educa- 

tion saves $7 by reducing later grade retention and 
special education placement and increasing high school 
graduation rates . " 34 

• Preschool reduces delinquency: "It's going to be 

hard to ask taxpayers for more education money, but 
we do think this [universal preschool] will save on 
special education costs, as well as the very explo- 
sive incarceration budget." 35 

• Preschool increases self-sufficiency and reduces 

delinquency and welfare use: "Many of these positive 

effects [of early care and education programs] may 
linger and contribute to children's increased cognitive 
abilities, positive classroom learning behaviors, long- 
term school success, and even improved likelihood of 
long-term social and economic self-sufficiency. . . . 

Indeed, investments in quality early care and educa- 
tion save society future costly and lengthy expendi- 
tures for incarceration or welfare." 36 

• Preschool improves the workforce: "To develop the 

highly educated workforce needed in the twenty-first 
century, we must change our way of thinking about 
early education and provide quality preschool programs 
to help our children succeed." 37 

• Early intervention can prevent intergenerational 

poverty: "Children from low-resource families require 
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intensive and long-lasting educational efforts. . . . 

The challenge is to find the leadership and the moti- 
vation to convince the public that intergenerational 
poverty and undereducation is a preventable disease." 38 

Unfortunately, there is very little empirical evidence 
to support those claims. The largest body of evidence indi- 
cates that the effects of early intervention fade after 
children leave the programs. "Fade out" is important to any 
discussion of universal preschool because it means that 
early intervention may be virtually irrelevant to how a 
child turns out in adolescence or early adulthood. 39 

However, a number of experimental projects have had 
meaningful short-term effects on cognitive ability, grade 
retention, and special education placement. 40 (Short-term 
is defined as one to three years after program participa- 
tion.) Arthur J. Reynolds, professor of social work and 
child and family studies at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, and other researchers examined 15 reviews that 
integrated the findings of hundreds of program evaluations 
since the 1960s and concluded, "The hundreds of studies of 
demonstration and large-scale programs that now exist pro- 
vide very strong evidence that most programs of relatively 
good quality have meaningful short-term effects on cogni- 
tive ability, early school achievement, and social adjust- 
ment." 41 The consensus in the literature on early inter- 
vention supports his conclusion . 42 Nevertheless, research 
on short-term effects should not be considered conclusive 
because most of the studies are severely limited by 
methodological problems such as small sample size, high 
attrition rates, infrequent random selection, and infre- 
quent use of comparison groups. 43 

A second problem with basing proposals for universal 
preschool on findings from early intervention studies is 
that most interventions have concentrated on "disadvan- 
taged, " or poor, children, so there is no evidence of uni- 
versal replicability. As David Elkind, professor of child 
study at Tufts University and author of numerous books 
including The Hurried Child and Miseducation : Preschoolers 

at Risk , puts it, early intervention studies, have been 
"uncritically appropriated for middle-class children by par- 
ents and educators." 44 Zigler agrees: "A second source of 

the momentum toward universal preschool education is the 
inappropriate generalization of the effects of some excel- 
lent remedial programs for the economically disadvantaged." 45 

Not only have early intervention findings been inap- 
propriately generalized to mainstream children, there is 
actually a tremendous amount of evidence that early 
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schooling can be harmful to children. Zigler explains, 
"There is a large body of evidence indicating that there 
is little if anything to be gained by exposing middle- 
class children to early education. . . . Those who argue 

in favor of universal preschool education ignore evidence 
that indicates early schooling is inappropriate for many 
four-year-olds and that it may even be harmful to their 
development." 46 Abundant evidence supports that conclusion. 

Zigler, for example, cites research showing that con- 
versations they have at home may be the richest source of 
linguistic and cognitive enrichment for children from all 
but the most deprived backgrounds. 47 He also cites 
research showing that premature schooling can potentially 
slow or reduce a child's overall development by replacing 
valuable play time. 48 

Elkind describes the potential harm of early schooling 
this way: "When we instruct children in academic subjects 

. . . at too early an age, we miseducate them; we put them 

at risk for short-term stress and long-term personality 
damage for no useful purpose. There is no evidence that 
such early instruction has lasting benefits, and consider- 
able evidence that it can do lasting harm. " 49 Elkind 
argues that when children receive academic instruction too 
early (generally before age six or seven) , they are put at 
risk for no apparent gain. By attempting to teach the 
wrong things at the wrong time, early instruction can per- 
manently damage a child's self-esteem, reduce a child’s nat- 
ural eagerness to learn, and block a child's natural gifts 
and talents. He concludes, "If we do not wake up to the 
potential danger of these harmful practices , we may do 
serious damage to a large segment of the next generation. " 50 

Before lawmakers decide to make preschool an 
entrenched institution, like public kindergarten, they 
should seriously consider those findings. To go forward 
with plans for universal preschool, despite abundant evi- 
dence that early schooling is often harmful to mainstream 
children, would be exceedingly irresponsible. 

Still fewer studies have examined or demonstrated 
long-term effects of intervention on children's develop- 
ment. (Long-term is defined as four or more years after 
program participation.) Like the short-term studies, most 
long-term studies have significant methodological problems. 
They are impaired by small sample size, attrition, and 
selection bias.si Furthermore, most programs studied are 
model programs, not large-scale programs, which means they 
are severely limited in statistical power and generaliz- 
ability.” The consensus in the literature is that two 
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studies provide reasonably valid estimates of the long-term 
effects of early intervention on disadvantaged children-- 
those on Perry Preschool and Abecedarian. 53 However, as 
the following two sections demonstrate, neither study makes 
a convincing case for universal preschool. 



Perry Preschool 

The Perry Preschool Project was a longitudinal experi- 
ment designed to study the effects of early intervention 
on disadvantaged children. It was the early childhood 
intervention program most frequently cited in research 
reviews between 1983 and 1997. 54 It is heavily cited in 
the literature and legislation in support of universal 
preschool . 

The experiment was conducted by investigators at the 
High/ Scope Educational Research Foundation in Ypsilante, 
Michigan, from 1962 to 1965. The investigators reported 
their most recent findings in Significant Benefits: The 
Hiah/Scooe Perry Preschool Study through Aae 27 . 55 

The Perry Preschool Project was an intervention pro- 
gram for three- and four-year-olds deemed at risk for 
"retarded intellectual functioning and eventual school 
failure.” 56 It involved either one or two years of half- 
day preschool for seven months each year and periodic home 
visits. One hundred twenty-three children participated, 58 
children in the experimental group and 65 in the control 
group. All of the children were of low socioeconomic sta- 
tus and had IQs in the range of 7 0 to 85. 57 The High/ Scope 
study is frequently cited because it is the most compre- 
hensive longitudinal study of any comparable intervention 
program. Participants were studied through age 27. 

Analyses show that students who participated in the 
preschool program fared better over the long term on a 
variety of educational and social measures than did chil- 
dren in the control group. As Lawrence J. Schweinhart, 
Research Division chair at High/Scope, writes, "Program 
participation had positive effects on adult crime, earn- 
ings, wealth, welfare dependence, and commitment to mar- 
riage." 58 An examination of the Perry children at age 27 
found the following results: participants had 11.9 years 
of schooling versus 11 years for the control group; 7 per- 
cent of participants had been arrested for drug dealing 
versus 25 percent of the control group; 59 percent of par- 
ticipants received welfare assistance as adults versus 80 
percent of the control group. 59 On the basis of those and 
other findings, Schweinhart concluded, "The program provided 
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taxpayers a return on investment of $7.16 on the dollar." 60 
Advocates rely heavily on that cost/benefit analysis to 
make their case that preschool is an investment that more 
than pays for itself in the long term. 

The High/Scope researchers' interpretation of the 
long-term findings is that the preschool program prepared 
children for kindergarten, which resulted in a more posi- 
tive reaction by kindergarten teachers that, in turn, 
caused the children to have a stronger commitment to 
school. That is sometimes called the snowball hypothesis. 
Three researchers from Yale University explain: "The snow- 

ball hypothesis presumes that children who attend quality 
intervention programs are better prepared socially and aca- 
demically when they begin school. This enables them to 
interact positively with their teachers, who in turn 
relate positively to them, and this tone of adult-child 
relationships continues in progressive years of school." 61 
Others posit that the home visitation component was large- 
ly responsible for the results. They hypothesize that 
people became more effective parents as a result of their 
involvement in the program. Experiences such as building 
relationships with teachers may help parents establish a 
more supportive home environment and effective "home-school 
linkages." 62 At any rate, there is no consensus on what 
components of the program were responsible for the chil- 
dren's gains. The critical question remains, how could a 
one- or two-year half-day preschool program produce such 
outstanding results? 

The High/ Scope researchers have been subject to heavy 
criticism for using nonstandard significance levels. If 
standard significance levels are used, many of the most 
"significant" differences between the experimental and con- 
trol groups disappear. 62 Psychology professor Charles 
Locurto of the College of the Holy Cross in Massachusetts 
argues that the Perry results are less remarkable when all 
findings, not just those that favor Perry, are considered. 
He writes: 

We might marry the large number of nonsignificant 
and unfavorable findings into a different picture 
of the Perry Project's outcomes. We might argue 
that preschool training resulted in no differ- 
ences in school motivation or school potential at 
the time of school entry, no lasting changes in 
IQ or achievement test performance. . . . There 

were no differences in their average grades as 
compared to former control-group children, in 
their personal satisfaction with their school 
performance or in their self-esteem. Their par- 
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ents were no more likely to talk with teachers 
about school work or to attend school activities 
and functions than control-group parents. 

Preschool children were more likely to have been 
placed in remedial education. By age 19, they 
were unemployed at a rate equal to that of their 
control-group counterparts. 64 

In addition, questions have been raised concerning the 
Perry sample and methodology. According to Zigler, 

[The Perry sample] was not only nonrepresentative 
of children in general; there is some doubt that 
it was representative of even the bulk of econom- 
ically disadvantaged children. . . . The Perry 

Project poses a number of methodological difficul- 
ties .... Children had to have a parent at home 
during the day, resulting in a significant dif- 
ference between control and intervention groups 
on the variable of maternal employment . . . 

[and] assignment to experimental and control 
groups was not wholly random. 65 

Whether or not one believes the Perry findings are 
valid, there are several facts that should prevent legis- 
lators from basing policy recommendations for universal 
preschool on the study. First, in more than 40 years, no 
other program or study has produced results as dramatic as 
those found for Perry. 66 That suggests that there may have 
been unique conditions at the Perry Preschool that simply 
cannot be duplicated. Certainly, as a general principle, 
science requires an experiment to be replicable before it 
can be considered valid. Policymakers should be no less 
cautious when it comes to applying findings to millions of 
children . 

Second, benefits were obtained only for severely dis- 
advantaged children at risk of "retarded intellectual func- 
tioning"; it is simply inappropriate to generalize the 
effects of Perry to all children. This is particularly 
important given the studies that suggest that preschool 
may actually be harmful to many mainstream children. 

Third, Perry children may have outperformed children 
in the control group, but they still fared poorly compared 
with mainstream children. For example, nearly one-third 
of participating children dropped out of high school, 
nearly one- third of the children were arrested, and three 
of five participating children received welfare assistance 
as adults . 67 That has led many researchers to be more 
level-headed about the likely effects of early interven- 
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tion: "Policymakers should not assume that the widespread 

enrollment of low-income children and families in early 
childhood programs will enable children living in poverty 
to perform later in school and life at the levels reached 
by more advantaged [mainstream] children.” 68 

Finally, Perry differed significantly from regular 
preschool programs or what we could expect to see in uni- 
versal preschool programs. According to Zigler, "It is 
very unlikely that a preschool program mounted in the typ- 
ical public school will be of the quality represented by 
the Perry Preschool Project." 69 Large-scale programs tend 
to have smaller effects than model programs, in part 
because model programs have smaller classes, more educated 
and enthusiastic staff, more staff members, and more 
attention and supervision per child. 70 



The Carolina Abecedarian Project 

The Abecedarian Project was launched in 1972 by 
researchers at the Frank Porter Graham Child Development 
Center in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The project 
involved 111 children deemed at risk on the basis of their 
parents’ income, education, and other factors. The mean 
age at entry was 4.4 months. The infants were placed in 
an eight-hour-a-day , f ive-day-per-week, year-round educa- 
tional daycare center. They received free medical care, 
dietary supplements, and social service support for their 
families. 71 From ages five through eight, half of the 
children from both the experimental and the control groups 
were given extra help in school and at home by specially 
trained teachers. 72 

At every age from one and a half to four and a half 
years, children treated in preschool significantly 
outscored the control group on measures of intellectual 
development. 73 At age eight, test data showed significant 
positive effects of preschool treatment on intellectual 
test scores. 74 A follow-up test at age 12 showed that the 
effects of preschool treatment on children's performance on 
intellectual tests and on reading and mathematics tests 
had been maintained into early adolescence. As the 
Abecedarian Project researchers note, "This represented a 
longer maintenance of preschool intervention gains than has 
typically been reported from previous projects concerned 
with similar children and families." 75 

Most recently, researchers examined the children's 
intellectual and academic performance at age 15 and found 
that students who had received preschool treatment scored 
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higher on reading and mathematics tests and had fewer 
instances of grade retention and assignments to special 
education than did the control group. 76 The average IQ 
score advantage for children treated in preschool was 4.6 
points. 77 The researchers hope that benefits from the pre- 
school program will be retained through adulthood: 
"Extrapolating from long-term outcomes of the Perry 
Preschool Project, it is the hope of the Abecedarian 
investigators that the benefits found through mid-adoles- 
cence in our sample will eventually be reflected in better 
life circumstances in adulthood. " 7S 



As with the Perry project, there is no consensus on 
what components of the program were responsible for the 
children's gains, although it has been suggested that the 
early cognitive gains were associated with greater mastery 
of academics, which led, in turn, to better performance 
thereafter. 79 The findings also provide support for an 
intensity or duration hypothesis, which predicts that 
longer, more intense programs result in the most advan- 
tages for children. 80 

The project investigators conclude: 

The long-term results from the Abecedarian 
Project underscore the need for high quality 
learning environments for impoverished infants, 
toddlers, and preschoolers . . . these results 

should not, however, be construed as proof that 
out-of-home care was the key element. ... It 
is quite likely that this type of early intel- 
lectual enhancement can occur in a variety of 
settings. . . . The key factor is likely to be 

that the environment was appropriately responsive 
to the needs of the developing child and provid- 
ed continuing experiences from which enhanced 
intellectual development and literacy and mathe- 
matics skills emerged. 81 



The Abecedarian Project has received a fair share of 
criticism, most notably from Herman H. Spitz, former 
director of the Research Department at the E-. R. Johnstone 
Training and Research Center in Bordentown, New Jersey. 82 
Spitz was concerned that the project personnel presented 
certain results in ways that bias the findings in favor of 
Abecedarian. For example, by combining the IQ findings of 
the four cohorts studied, the researchers concluded that 
the intervention raised IQ. However, they neglected to 
report that scores improved only for two of the four 
groups. In fact, for the third and fourth cohorts, the 
experimental group actually lost 3.68 IQ points more than 
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did the control group, providing no support for the effi- 
cacy of the intervention. 83 

Spitz also points out that differences favoring the 
intervention group first emerged at six months of age, 
when those children's advantage was 6 points. He writes, 
"This is a rather surprising finding when one considers 
that the mean age of entry into the daycare center was 4 . 4 
months." 84 In terms of IQ, the intervention groups' IQ 
advantage at five years of age was essentially the same as 
it had been at six months of age. Spitz asks, "What hap- 
pened during the initial 1.6 months to produce essentially 
the same advantage for the intervention group that later was 
found at 5 and 12 years of age?" 85 "We need to understand 
why an additional 4.5 years of intensive intervention had 
so little effect that, at six years of age (and older), 
the difference between the intervention and control groups 
was not appreciably different than it had been at six months 
of age." 86 Spitz also argues that some of the reported test 
results may be biased in favor of the Abecedarian Project, 
given the ways the tests were conducted. 87 

Whether or not one believes the Abecedarian findings 
are wholly valid, as is the case with Perry Preschool, 
there are several facts that should prevent legislators 
from basing policy recommendations for universal preschool 
on the study. First, benefits were obtained only for a 
small group of "economically disadvantaged African-American 
children." Again, Abecedarian faces the problem of appli- 
cability: one cannot assume that the findings would apply 
evenly, if at all, to mainstream children. 

Second, the Abecedarian Project has not been replicated. 88 
Because the Abecedarian Project is the first of its kind 
to demonstrate such lasting, positive results, it is crit- 
ically important that it be replicated before being used 
as a model . 

And finally, even if the Abecedarian Project is wide- 
ly replicated in the future, the intervention is far more 
intense than that offered through universal preschool. 

One could not expect to see--indeed, one has never seen-- 
Abecedarian- type results from a one- or two-year preschool 
program. It is likely that the positive outcomes of the 
Abecedarian Project occurred because the children entered 
the unprecedented intensive program at such an early age. 
Universal preschool is simply not comparable to what was 
essentially an adoptive or second-home environment. 

To summarize, then, no empirical evidence supports the 
claims that universal preschool will reduce the number of 
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children who will perform poorly in school, become teenage 
parents, commit criminal acts, or depend on welfare. 
Although some projects have had meaningful short-term 
effects on disadvantaged children's cognitive ability, 
grade retention, and special education placement, those 
benefits are short-lived. At the same time, most inter- 
ventions have concentrated on disadvantaged children, so 
there is no evidence for universal replicability. In 
fact, a large body of evidence shows that preschool can 
have a negative impact on middle- income children. 

Few studies have examined or demonstrated long-term 
effects of intervention on children's development. Most 
attempted studies were of model programs and were impaired 
by small sample size, attrition, and selection bias and 
were severely limited in statistical power and generaliz- 
ability. The two projects that provide the most valid 
estimates of the long-term effects of early intervention on 
disadvantaged children- -Perry Preschool and Abecedarian--do 
not support the claims made by advocates of universal pre- 
school. Finally, even if there were reliable evidence of 
lasting, long-term effects of early intervention on disad- 
vantaged children, it would still be necessary to show that 
those effects could be generalized to a program of state or 
national scope. As the following section details, the gov- 
ernment's longest running preschool program for disadvan- 
taged children, Head Start, has failed to produce long-term 
benefits for participating children. 



Head Start 



Research on Head Start is relevant to the universal 
preschool debate because the program has many characteris- 
tics of a large-scale, public preschool program. Unlike 
model programs, which typically have been small in scale 
and conducted under ideal circumstances, Head Start is a 
large-scale program operating under real-world conditions 
and constraints. And unlike research on model programs, 
which usually offers snapshots in place and time, research 
on Head Start has been conducted across the country over a 
3 3 -year period. Furthermore, fundamental to the program's 

philosophy is the notion that communities should have con- 
siderable latitude to develop their own programs. That 
variability is likely to be comparable to the variability 
one would find among public preschools within school dis- 
tricts and across states. 

Ron Haskins, administrative director of the 
Abecedarian Project from 1977 to 1980 and now staff direc- 
tor of the Human Resources Subcommittee of the House Ways 
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and Means Committee, explains: 

[Many] intervention programs were conducted under 
ideal circumstances: skilled researchers, capable 

staffs with lots of training, ample budgets, and 
perhaps in the glow of Hawthorne effects. It 
seems unwise to claim that the benefits produced 
by such exemplary programs would necessarily be 
produced by ordinary preschool programs conducted 
in communities across the United States. 

Research about Head Start, then, is valuable 
because Head Start has all the characteristics of 
a large-scale preschool program: It has more than 

1,300 preschool projects serving about 457,000 
children; it focuses on poor children; and its 
quality varies widely across sites. Thus, infor- 
mation about the effects of Head Start can be 
offered as a close approximation of what could 
be expected from universal preschool education 
for poor children. 89 

Head Start was the child-centered component of the 
War on Poverty. It was designed to improve the poor 
child's opportunities and achievements in order to .end the 
"pattern of poverty." Its seven major objectives were to 
improve the child's physical health, help the child's emo- 
tional and social development, improve the child's mental 
processes, establish patterns and expectations of success, 
increase the child's ability to relate positively to fami- 
ly members, develop in the child and his family a respon- 
sible attitude toward society, and increase the sense of 
dignity and self-worth of the child and his family. 9 ® 

President Lyndon Johnson enthusiastically announced 
Head Start's opening in 1965: 

We set out to make certain that poverty's chil- 
dren would not be forevermore poverty's captives. 

We called our program Project Head Start . . . 

[this program] reflects a realistic and a whole- 
some awakening in America. It shows that we are 
recognizing that poverty perpetuates itself. 

Five- and six-year-old children are inheritors of 
poverty's curse and not its creators. Unless we 
act these children will pass it on to the next 
generation, like a family birthmark. . . . This 

program this year means that 30 million man- 
years— the combined lifespan of these young- 
sters—will be spent productively and rewarding- 
ly, rather than wasted in tax-supported institu- 
tions or in welfare- supported lethargy. 9 * 
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Like today's advocates of universal preschool, President 
Johnson sold his program to the public by promising that early 
intervention could prevent delinquency, poverty, and welfare 
use. The reality of Head Start has been much different. 

As have model intervention programs, Head Start pro- 
grams have had mixed short-term results. 92 However, there 
is no evidence of Head Start's having a positive, lasting 
impact on children. 93 The most recent and thorough analy- 
sis of Head Start's impact was conducted in 1997 by the 
General Accounting Office. 94 After speaking with early 
childhood researchers and practitioners and searching 
through electronic databases to locate published and unpub- 
lished manuscripts, GAO found nearly 600 citations and 
documents. Of those, only 22 studies fit their criteria 
for review and all of those "had some methodological prob- 
lems." 95 Not one study used a nationally representative 
sample so that findings could be generalized to the 
national program. 96 The GAO concluded that "the body of 
research on current Head Start is insufficient to draw 
conclusions about the impact of the national program." 97 
Although the 1990 act that reauthorized Head Start funding 
directed the Department of Health and Human Services to 
conduct "a longitudinal study of the effects that the par- 
ticipation in Head Start programs has on the development 
of participants and their families and the manner in which 
such effects are achieved, " the Department of Health and 
Human Services claims that funds were never appropriated 
for the study; consequently, it has not been conducted. 98 

HHS maintains that early research has proven Head 
Start's effectiveness. In a letter to the GAO, June Gibbs 
Brown, inspector general of HHS, wrote, "There is clear 
evidence of the positive impacts of Head Start services." 99 
For supporting evidence, HHS cited findings from a compre- 
hensive synthesis of Head Start impact studies conducted 
under its auspices in 1985. 100 The study showed that Head 
Start can have an immediate positive impact on cognitive 
measures, social behavior, and child health, among other 
things. 101 HHS failed, however, to mention the rest of the 
synthesis's findings, namely that the short-term impact of 
Head Start quickly diminishes once the children enter 
school. In fact, the synthesis concluded, "In the long 
run, cognitive and socioemotional test scores of former 
Head Start students do not remain superior to those of 
disadvantaged children who did not attend Head Start." 102 

Regarding cognitive development measures--IQ scores, 
school readiness, and achievement test scores--the report 
concluded: 
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Once the children enter school there is little 
difference between the scores of Head Start and 
control children. . . . Findings for the indi- 

vidual cognitive measures--intelligence , readi- 
ness and achievement- -ref lect the same trends as 
the global measure. . . . By the end of the sec- 

ond year there are no educationally meaningful 
differences on any of the measures. 103 

Findings on the impact on children's socioemotional 
development--social behavior, achievement motivation, and 
self-esteem--are similar. The evidence showed, 

On social behavior, former Head Start enrollees . . . 

drop to the level of comparison children by the 
end of the third year. On achievement motiva- 
tion and self-esteem, Head Start children drop 
below non-Head Starters a year after Head Start, 
then score about the same as comparison children 
for the next two years. 104 

Head Start's inability to produce lasting gains after 
more than three decades confirms the research on early 
intervention — short-term gains are possible, but those gains 
do not last--once again calling into question the claims of 
advocates of universal preschool. There simply is no evi- 
dence that universal preschool will benefit children. Head 
Start has failed to have a lasting impact on children's 
cognitive, social, or emotional development, let alone 
reduce teenage pregnancy rates, delinquency, or welfare use. 

The GAO is correct in maintaining that the body of 
research literature on Head Start is imperfect. Like the 
literature on early intervention, many of the studies are 
methodologically flawed, and the Head Start program has 
undergone significant changes since many of the studies 
were conducted. Given that, one might suggest that more 
and better research is needed before concluding that the 
program has failed. Yet the literature on Head Start, 
however imperfect, is remarkably consistent with the past 
40 years of research findings on early intervention in 
general. Both bodies of research consistently show that 
early intervention programs may have short-term gains, but 
those gains fade within a few years of exiting the pro- 
grams. In that light, calls for more and better research 
begin to look like last-ditch attempts to stall the 
release of the lamentable finding that early intervention 
is no golden ticket: underachievement will not be eradi- 
cated by preschool participation. 
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Conclusion 



Whether or not early intervention enhances a child's 
development, the government should remain neutral with 
regard to the provision of early intervention programs. 

The state should not encourage early intervention programs 
by subsidizing them, nor should it, on the other hand, dis- 
courage early intervention programs by tinkering with the 
tax code to favor stay-at-home parenting. Put simply, it 
is not the province of the state to educate young children. 

To be sure, the provision or funding for early educa- 
tion programs by the federal government cannot be squared 
with the notion of a national government whose powers are 
enumerated and thus limited by the Constitution. But 
equally important is the recognition that few issues are 
more important or personal than a young child's well- 
being, including her early education. You don't need a 
Ph.D. in political science to understand that parents, not 
535 politicians in Washington and a handful of local offi- 
cials, are best equipped to make decisions about early 
education--decisions that require keeping the unique needs 
of each child and family in mind. 

Philosophical principles aside, the failure of pre- 
school and early intervention programs to benefit disadvan- 
taged and mainstream children should prevent legislators 
from funding and adopting universal preschool programs. 
After 40 years of research and experimentation, there is 
ample evidence that early intervention, and preschool edu- 
cation in particular, does not benefit disadvantaged chil- 
dren in any meaningful or lasting way. In addition, leg- 
islators must be mindful of the evidence presented by 
Zigler and Elkind among others that early schooling can 
actually be harmful to middle-class children. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard is that government endorse- 
ment of preschool programs leads well-intentioned parents 
to believe that the programs will make a positive differ- 
ence in their children's lives. Trusting the government, 
those parents forgo other opportunities that might actually 
improve their children's long-term outcomes. And that is 
the real loss. In 1987 Edward F. Zigler explained: 

This is not the first time universal preschool 
education has been proposed. . . . Then, as now, 

the arguments in favor of preschool education 
were that it would reduce school failure, lower 
drop-out rates, increase test scores, and produce 
a generation of more competent high school gradu- 
ates. . . . Preschool education will achieve 
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none of these results. I am not simply saying 
that universal preschool education will be a 
waste of time and money. Rather there is a pos- 
itive danger in asserting that the solution to 
the poor school and later life performance of 
the disadvantaged will be solved by a year of 
preschool education. The nation is on the verge 
of falling into the over-optimistic trap that 
ensnared us in the mid-sixties, when expectations 
were raised that an eight-week summer program 
could solve all the problems of the poor. If we 
wish to improve the lives of the economically 
disadvantaged, we must abandon the short-term 
"solutions" of the sixties and work for much 
deeper social reforms. ... We simply cannot 
inoculate children in one year against the rav- 
ages of a life of depravation. 105 

It is a truism that politicians relish the opportuni- 
ty to be photographed with children--it isn't easy to say 
no to anything with a child attached to it, be it a 
politician or a program. Perhaps that is one reason why 
preschool programs have been so widely embraced. But we 
should be careful to scrutinize the facts behind these 
programs. Anything less would be a disservice to children 
whose welfare is dependent on the decisions adults make on 
their behalf. Given the facts--that preschool does not 
provide lasting benefits to disadvantaged or mainstream 
children--Congress and state legislators should resist 
calls to support or implement universal preschool for tod- 
dlers and young children. 
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